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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 





PRISCILLA CLACKITT FINDS POOR WILL “WITH HIS PEOPLE.” 


THE CLACKITTS OF INGLEBROOK HALL. 


CHAPTER IV.—WATTLING WILL. 


Iy one end of the churchyard of Inglebrook might be 
seen On many gravestones, and on one or two railed-in 
monuments, the name of Neilson; and in the chancel, 
‘00, there were inscriptions in which it appeared. It 
Was not in existence in the village except in the 
Person of the individual who was universally called 
“Wattling Will.” A large and opulent family must 
atone period have dwelt there ; but, like many others, 
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it had passed away, and left no vestige but churchyard 
memorials and a half-witted descendant. Priscilla 
Clackitt was passing through the churchyard, with 
her basket in her hand, when the frequency of the 
name attracted her notice. She stood for a few 
minutes, till a rustling sound made her turn her 
head. 

“You there, Will?” she said, seeing him lying 
on the grass by one of the graves. 

“With my people,” said the poor fellow. 

‘‘ Your people, Will! how are they your people ?” 
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“« My people—alil my people—and my father, in the 
church !” 

She knew she should get no intelligible account 
from him of what he meant, so she asked him— 
‘‘ Are you wanting your dinner, Will? See, I have 
something for you; they told me you had rheuma- 
tism, and no wonder, if you come and lie on that 
long, damp grass.” 

“Lie with my people—lie every day with my 
people.” 

‘‘ Well, you had better go home now to dinner ; 
here is some good meat for you; take it now, for I 
am in a hurry.” 

But Will was very busy, covering something up 
under a tuft or two of grass inside a railed grave, 
and paid no attention to her. 

«Will, I say, come, if you won’t take it, I must 
give it to some one else; what are you doing 
there ?” 

He looked up with a vacant grin, put his hand 
out for the meat, and, nodding his thanks, began 
to eat without further ceremony. 

‘Go home, Will, and eat it comfortably,” said 
Priscilla; but, finding that something had taken 
full possession of his thoughts, she left him, and, 
distributing the contents of her basket, paid her 
visit to the school. Then, having taught the children, 
as she thought to very little purpose, she went up 
the lane, and, lifting the latch of Miss Manners’ 
door, was welcomed most smilingly by Kezia. 

‘‘ My mistress was hoping you’d come, miss.” 

Priscilla was soon in close conversation with 
the old lady, a friend whom she had found a com- 
forter and guide in more than one trouble and 
difficulty. 

After nearer and more interesting subjects had 
been discussed, Priscilla described her interview with 
Will, and asked Miss Manners to tell her if he was 
really connected with the Neilson graves. 

“Yes, his name is Neilson; imprudence and 
various misfortunes brought down the family to 
poverty; the father and mother of poor Will died 
abroad; they went, leaving three children to the 
care of friends, who deserted them. Two died, and 
Will, who never was right in intellect, fell to the 
care of the parish ; but no threats nor coaxing can 
induce him to go into the workhouse. He will live 
at large as he thinks a gentleman should, and prefers 
a straw bed in the hovel which he calls his house, to 
cleanliness and comfort in the Union. I think he 
would die of grief if they made him go in; respect 
for what his family has been makes them humour 
him, and he is allowed his shed and a trifle in bread 
and money; but I think your basket has been very 
useful to him, for he looks much better since you 
have been his purveyor.” 

‘Why is he called Wattling Will?” 

‘“‘ From his shuffling gait ; he waddles, or, as these 
people say, ‘ wattles,’ and he is never called by any 
other name, though nothing offends him more than 
to use it to his face.” 

“T wonder what he was covering up on that 
gravestone !” 

“Oh, nothing at all; some stick or other similar 
valuable that his imagination had converted into a 
treasure; if you had called him Mr. Neilson, and 
asked him to show it you, I dare say he would have 
consented, for he is very fond of you and Mr. Mid- 
dleton. I don’t believe it is your basket he cares 
for; in his rags and half-witted state Will is really 
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a gentleman, and he feels the consideration with 
which you both treat him. Do you notice how he 
sits at church ? ” 

“Yes; I have often seen his eyes fixed on Mr, 
Middleton. He always sits right in front of him, and 
seems to devour what is said.’ 

‘‘ He does not sit there all the time, you notice?” 

““No, he goes into the chancel when the sermon 
begins, and always sits on one particular stone.” 

‘“Yes, he believes it to be his father’s grave, 
He never pays much attention to the sermon, but he 
seldom forgets the text, which will sometimes delight 
him for the whole week.” 

‘‘T suppose he does not understand the sermon ?” 

‘“‘Probably not, though Mr. Middleton can make 
him understand much by conversation; but the 
only words he ever remembers are those of the 
Scriptures. They possess a charm that will attract 
him at any time.” 

‘«¢ And does he receive the Scriptures understand- 
ingly, dear Miss Manners ?”’ 

‘‘T have no doubt so understandingly, Priscilla, 
as to receive them savingly.”’ 

Priscilla looked down and made no reply. 

Miss Manners continued: ‘That soldier’s jacket 
which he wears, winter and summer, he thinks was 
his father’s. He has a strange, dreamy fancy that 
his father is alive, and that all his family are watch- 
ing about him, and he always goes to the church to 
tell-them his troubles and joys, with neither of which 
this world much interferes.” 

‘‘But how can he sit on his father’s tomb and yet 
believe him to be alive ?” 

‘“‘T cannot explain that; nor, I should think, could 
he, poor fellow.” 

‘«T wonder he isn’t too proud to receive charity.” 

‘« All things depend on the manner in which they 
are done; as you give, he feels nothing but affection 
for you and a childlike gratitude for your kindness. 
As to the parish pay—he takes that, as a gentleman 
would his rents, as a matter of right.” 

‘But what can he understand of the Scriptures?” 
said Priscilla, returning to the point that most in- 
terested her. 

“‘ Ask Mr. Middleton,” said Miss Manners—“ here 
he comes.” 

But Priscilla, from some undefined cause, always 
avoided Mr. Middleton, and was out of the house 
almost as soon as he was in it. 

Miss Manners repeated to him Priscilla’s account 
of her meeting with Will, and her subsequent con- 
versation with herself about him. 

“It is a remarkable case,”’ said Mr. Middleton; 
‘but notwithstanding all this young lady’s doubts 
about poor Will, I wish I were as sure of the word 
of God having come into her heart, as I am that 
it is bringing forth fruit in his.” 

“T think very highly of Priscilla Clackitt,” said 
Miss Manners. 

“T am glad you do. 
always avoids me when she can. 
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I know nothing of her; she 
I like the mother; 
but the rest of the family! ”’—and he shrugged his 


shoulders and took up his stick. ‘You have re 
minded me,” he said, ‘‘that I must hasten home, 
for I appointed some persons to meet me there 
on business connected with poor Will. We must 
talk about Miss Clackitt again; I wish I could 
feel I was teaching something in that family—that 
square house haunts me like a spectre. I wish I 
could lay it!” 
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CHAPTER V.—THE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. Mipteron found at his door Mr. Nippy (his 
wife declining to accompany him), Mrs. Sharp, and 
Mr. Dawkins the blacksmith. With his latch-key he 
admitted them all, and soon they were standing 
before him in his sitting-room. 

“Well, now, what is it you want my advice 
about ?” 

“Why, sir, about that letter, sir,” said Mrs. Sharp; 
“that letter, you know, of Will’s, sir; if you re- 
member, I asked your opinnun on it the day as it 
came.” 

‘“‘T don’t remember; where is it?” 

“‘ What, sir, the letter? Oh, that’sit, sir—nobody 
knows nothing about it.” 

“What advice, then, can I give in the matter, 
unless it is that you find it ?” 

“Tt’s all of Will’s having it, you see, sir. I 
always said if he had it, says I, nobody won’t know 
nothing about it.” 

“Well, is it very important that anybody should?” 

“ Why, sir, if so be as there’s any good in it for 
him, poor creetur, it’s a thousand shames and pities 
as it should be left go in this way.” 

“ But, perhaps, there’s no good in it,” said Mr. 
Middleton. ‘‘Ifit should be of any consequence, he 
will doubtless have another from the same quarter. 
What is it you want me to do?” 

Dawkins, being pushed forward, began— 

“You see, sir, as Will’s having this ’ere letter, 
and keeping of it all to his self, makes it likely as 
he’ll lose all the good of it.” 

“But there may be no good to lose. I suppose 
you want me to induce Will to show the letter?” 

“Well, sir,” said all three at once, ‘if anybody 
can make him do it it’s you.” 

“Tve a begged and a prayed on him over and 
over again,” said Mrs. Sharp—‘‘if he’d been my 
own son, I couldn’t a’ tried no ’arder.” 

“T have expostulated,” said Nippy. 

“T said all as I could,” said Dawkins. 

Mr. Middleton looked at them as if to find out the 
motive of all this deep interest. ‘‘ Wait a week or 
two,” he said; ‘“‘it may be that another will come, 
as I said, from the same writer.” 

Mrs. Sharp looked at Dawkins. Dawkins looked 
at Nippy. 

“It appears, reverend sir,” said Nippy, with his 
lowest bow, ‘‘that there are probabilities of pro- 
crastination proving fatal in this case.” 

“* How so ?” 

“Mrs. Sharp has suggested,” he continued with 
hesitation, ‘‘that, in the event of there being pro- 
scribed limits to the period, at the compensation of 
which the benefaction might be—” 

“Why should Mrs. Sharp suggest anything of the 
kind ?” 

“Purely from a participation of probabilities,” 
said Solomon, with a slight gulp. 

“Tf that be all, Mr. Nippy,” said Mr. Middleton, 
coldly, ‘there is no need to.hurry—a week or two 
will not interfere with Will’s interest, I dare say.” 

Nippy fell back; but Mrs. Sharp nudged Dawkins, 
who advanced, and said— 

“Seems, sir, as if it was like there might be a 
pertickler reason for his reading of the letter afore 
Some pertickler day ; and Mrs. Sharp was a saying 
as it would be a pity as the poor creetur should lose 
by his foolishness in never opening the letter.’ 
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“‘T’m sure, Dawkins, it was you as said that,” 
said Mrs. Sharp. 

** But what makes all your heads run upon that— 
why should you all fancy that he risks some good 
fortune by not reading the letter ?” 

“Well, sir, to be sure, nobody would go to write 
to a poor simple creetur like Will, unless it was for 
business, and lawyers never writes about anything 
but money, as Dawkins says.” 

“Then it was from a lawyer?” said Mr. Mid- 
dleton, quietly. 

Nippy was silent ; but the other two inconsiderately 
said, ‘‘ It were.” 

a you have seen the letter, though Will has 
not?” 

Mrs. Sharp, recovering from the shock, rejoined, 
with her eyes on her apron, “ The writing on the 
directions, sir, was, for all the world, like a lawyer’s. 
I could a’ declared it was the very same pen and ink 
as writ my poor husband’s will.” 

Mr. Middleton did not pursue the conviction, but 
allowed Mrs. Sharp to think she had escaped. 

‘Can you get Will to come here?—I will see what 
I can do with him.” 

Dawkins volunteered to bring him, and soon re- 
turned with him. 

‘‘ Will, my friend,” said Mr. Middleton, “these 
people tell me you have a letter.” 

Will looked at him vacantly. 

‘‘ Won’t you show it to me?” 

No answer. 

‘Come, Will; I know you will let me see your 
letter. I want to know something that’s in it. 
Come, now.” 

Will looked first at the three by his side, with a 
vacant grin; then, putting on an important air, he 
leaned forward to Mr. Middleton, and said, ‘‘ Will 
has got no letter.” 

Mr. Middleton motioned them to fall back, and 
repeated his request. 

“Will give letter to his people,” said the poor 
fellow, with a satisfied smile. 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Mr. Middleton, who instantly 
called to mind the meeting he had heard described 
between Will and Priscilla, “‘if you haven’t it, never 
mind. Go into the kitchen, Will, and get some 
fruit. You haven’t been to see us this week past.” 

He closed the door, and turning to his visitors, 
with a determined look, added: ‘‘1 am going to ask 
you a plain question, and I expect a plain answer. 
‘What is your reason for being so anxious about this 
letter? I never knew any one of you to be so deeply 
interested in any benevolent object before ; certainly 
not for poor Will. Why, then, are you so much 
excited about him now?” 

They all stammered out something about being 
as innocent of curiosity as the babe unborn, and 
declared they were always fond of poor Will. 

“Well, be it so! I will now ask you another 
question: Have you seen and read the letter in 
question ?”” 

A dead silence followed this question ; even Mrs. 
Sharp had nothing to say. 

Mr. Middleton looked steadily at them; and at 
last Nippy, being nudged forward, began a collec- 
tion of long words about the perfect abnegation of 
self, and the inspiration of philanthropy, which was 
summarily cut short with, ‘‘ I want yes or no.” 

Mrs. Sharp having rallied again, said: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
you see, sir, I was so feared as Will ri" come 
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to harm by not reading it that I asked advice of 
Mr. Dawkins; and we both went to Mr. Nippy, 
and he said, says he—what was it as you said, 
Nippy?” 

‘* My observations tended to—” 

‘‘Oh, never mind that,” said Mr. Middleton, ‘‘did 
you open the letter?” 

Another dead silence. 

‘The thing is plain,” said he; ‘“‘ Mr. Nippy, you 
are not a fit person to instruct youth, if you lend 
yourself to break a seal! And you, Mrs. Sharp, are 
of course liable to be turned out of your office as 
post-mistress. Dawkins, you have already got a 
name for a gossip—this is going further: do you 
know what punishment the law inflicts for breaking 
a seal?” 

Dawkins did not; and, to be honest, neither did 
Mr. Middleton himself; though he was well aware 
that the penalty was a very severe one. 

What he further said effectually frightened them. 
He elicited a full confession, and having charged 
them, as they valued their safety, to keep the matter 
quiet, dismissed them, vowing still that they had 
done all out of pure kindness to Will. 

As soon as they were gone, he took his hat and 
walked to the churchyard; and finding the grave 
near which Will had been lying—easily discoverable 
from the crushed grass—he searched for the hidden 
treasure, which turned out to be, as he expected, 
the letter in question. It was, however, no longer 


readable, as the dew and rain, to which it had 
been so long exposed, had quite obliterated the 
writing. 


CHAPTER VI.——-THE WALTHAMS, 


‘“‘Drear Miss Manners,” said Priscilla, ‘‘I have so 
much to tell you before I begin to read. The ice is 
broken; we have called at the Manor House.” 

‘‘ Well, and how did you like the family?” said 
Miss Manners. 

“Oh, I liked nothing at all but coming home,” 
said Priscilla. 

‘* How so?” 

“Oh, you know that I hated the thought of going. 
Ifmy father and mother had not both of them insisted 
on it, I should not have gone ; and all that I expected 
would happen, did; and a great deal more.” 

‘Why, what happened?” 

‘Oh, in the first place, we were decked out like 
the figures in show rooms; and I guessed how it 
would be, the ladies were quite a laughable contrast 
to us; but that was nothing. My kind mother made 
the most atrocious mistakes in every way. She had 
heard that Mrs. Waltham had a companion, and she 
took it into her head that a lady we saw when we first 
went in must be the companion, because she was so 
plain-looking ; and she assured her that any time 
she could get a holiday, and would come and take a 
friendly cup of tea, she would be happy to see her.” 

‘‘Didn’t she laugh?” said Miss Manners, who 
could not help doing so herself. 

‘No, she didn’t quite understand my mother, I 
think. What with her dialect and her peculiar 
English, I think she puzzled her a little.” 

“Well, that was fortunate ; but did you get into 
trouble ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; I did not speak a word. TRosabella 
at first was shy, but Miss Waltham seemed to en- 
courage her, and at last she talked so that she made 
me dreadfully nervous.” 
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‘“ Why, what did she say ?” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Manners, what did it signify what she 
said: it all comes to the same thing when people are 
pretending to be what they are not.” 

‘‘What was she pretending to be, then?” said 
Miss Manners, laughing. 

‘Oh, a lady—like Miss Waltham, and the others 
there. Really, Miss Manners, I will never go again 
—it made me absolutely wicked.” 

** Wicked! how so?—” 

‘Why, I was so dreadfully ashamed of our whole 
family, for what we could help and what we couldn’t: 
dress, face, figure, voice, air, manner, thoughts, and 
words, belonged, I felt every moment more strongly, 
to another class of beings than those we had gone 
among: and, I am afraid, I despised even my dear, 
kind mother, at last. I was sure they were all filled 
with contempt for us, and we deserved it for going.” 

Miss Manners grew serious. ‘‘ Priscilla,” she said, 
‘‘T don’t think the Walthams are so uncharitable, 
and I am sorry that you are so proud.” . 

‘‘Oh, but my pride would make me keep in my 
station. Surely, there isno pride here that you would 
condemn.” 

‘“‘T condemn you in this instance ; you went to pay 
a visit of civility, in obedience to your father’s wish; 
therefore you did not voluntarily go out of your 
station, and your feeling on the occasion was un- 
called for.” 

‘Yes, but I was only one. I felt for the whole 
family. I was conscious that we were giving them 
such a chance of amusement, as nothing but extra- 
ordinary dulness or extraordinary charity would pre- 
vent them from enjoying, the moment we left.” 

‘But what was it that so particularly disturbed 
you? Was it Rosabella’s conversation, .or what ?” 

‘Oh, it was the dreadful whole—I longed to tell 
Miss Vernon what I thought, and to assure her I 
would never go again, if I could help it.” 

‘¢ And did the rest of the family feel with you?” 

‘Oh, wonderful to tell, they were all delighted. 
Aunt Priscilla said she saw them admiring our 
dresses. Rosabella thought Miss Waltham was quite 
taken with her ; and my father mistook their plain- 
ness of dress and manners for proofs of poverty, and 
quite patronised Miss Waltham; only she did not 
perceive what he meant. Happily there were no 
men there; they had not arrived. 1 was thankful for 
that. My father never knows how to behave, even 
to Mr. Middleton, who is so very kind. What will 
he do with General Waltham, who, every one says, 
is very proud ?” 

‘He is not proud, Priscilla; he is an excellent, 
sensible man, and would at once make your father at 
home with him.” 

“Well, I am glad he was not there when we 
called. Never did I enjoy the sky and earth as I did 
when I left the door of that house—I heartily hope for 
the last time!” 

‘* When was it that you called?” 

‘* Yesterday, and Rosabella means to sit at home 
every day till after four o’clock, that she may not 
lose their return call ; I mean to be out every day till 
the same hour, that I may.” 

‘“‘ Well, I am rather surprised, Priscilla, for I have 
heard that Miss Waltham is a delightful young 
woman ; and her mother is amiability itself. I think 
you made a little of your misery for yourself, by yout 
over-sensitiveness.” 
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‘Oh, I don’t doubt that they are all perfect in their 
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way,” said Priscilla. ‘And if I had seen them under 
any other circumstances, [ must have liked them; 
for I am ashamed to confess it, but I could almost 
have cried all the rest of the day to think we were 
all.so unlike them. Yes, you may lift up your hands, 
but though I am what I am, I hate vulgarity; and 
wish—(no, I must not wish, I am getting wicked 
again, and I thought this morning I was quite cured) 
-—but dear Miss Manners, I must keep out of the way 
of such people, and then I shall not have my naughty 
feelings stirred up.” 

Miss Manners looked at her intelligent counten- 
ance, usually so gentle, but now animated with pain- 
ful emotion, and she could have said, ‘‘ You are not 
vulgar, and need not wish yourself in many respects 
to be other than you are,” but she said nothing. 
Taking up the volume that they had been reading 
together, she said, ‘‘ Well, forget the Walthams now, 
and let us enjoy our book””—and very soon they were 
wholly diverted from the Manor House and its in- 
mates. 

It was some weeks after this that the Clackitt 
family were assembled in their morning room, as 
before described. Suddenly, Mr. Clackitt put down 
his paper—‘‘ Did any message come from the Manor 
House ? ” 

“Only that they were much obliged,” said Mrs. 
Clackitt, who was busy in taking up a stitch in the 
stocking she was knitting. 

‘“‘T shall send no more,” said Mr. Clackitt; ‘‘I have 
paid them civilities till I am tired of it, and no return 
whatever is made.” 

“Deary me, Thomas, you know their garden is 
worth nothing ; they haven’t a cabbage in it, and as 
to fruit, they know as you’ve got plenty, and their 
trees has all run wild.” 

“T don’t want their fruit, Mrs. Clackitt, nor their 
garden stuff; but how have they behaved? They 
returned our call by sending up cards ; they scarcely 
bow to Rosabella if she meets them: and they pass 
us at church as stiff as if we were nobody.” 

“Well, Thomas, it rained hard the day they called, 
and threatened worse, so a’ course they wanted to 
get home. As to Rosybeller, she was drest different 
when they met her, and she says herself she thinks 
they did not know her, and there’s a many people as 
never notices nobody in church.” 

“Say what you please, Mrs. Clackitt, but pride and 
poverty always go together, and they do with them. 
I can only say that I wish they had never come to 
Inglebrook—they are just what I expected they 
would be: of all things—” 

The entrance of Mr. Middleton cut short the end 
of this speech. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 


VIII.— SILK. 


Hirnerto our explorations have lain amongst textile 
materials, all save one, cotton, familiar to the great 


masters of western civilisation, the Greeks and 
Romans, from times of earliest record. Silk, how- 
ever, had so modern an introduction to the classic 
people that it was but little known in Europe until 
the age of Augustus, at which period, and in Rome, 
silk tissues were sold at a price equal to their own 
weight in gold. I need not insist on the fact that 
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none but the very richest people could then and there 
afford to wear silk, though the manufacture had been 
carried on by the Chinese from times immemorial. 
The desire of luxurious Romans to clothe themselves 
in silk attire, exorbitant price notwithstanding, was 
so great, that from time to time sumptuary laws were 
passed, defining the classes of people who might use 
it. Thus, in the reign of Tiberius, the wearing of 
silk (oriental sericum) was limited, by laws of the 
senate, wholly to women of rank. Men of no social 
grade were at that time allowed to use it, being 
deemed effeminate. The prohibition, however, only 
extended to oriental sericum, satin probably, or some- 
thing of that kind. It would appear that a woman 
named Pamphilia, and living before the time of 
Aristotle, discovered a plan of unravelling the oriental 
sericum, satin, or whatever else it might have been, 
and manufacturing it into a more flimsy material. 
This silk, or sericum, of Cos, was always distin- 
guished from the thick oriental article. How highly 
silk was esteemed at Rome, and how enormous its 
price, even so late as the third century after Christ, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that amid the 
other extravagances of the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
he clothed himself with a robe made of silk without 
any admixture, and thence called holo-sericum. This 
was at the beginning of the third century, and the 
value of silk at Rome does not seem to have 
diminished towards the end of the same, since we 
learn that the Empress of Aurelian, having entreated 
her imperial husband to give her a silk dress, he 
pleaded poverty. Could not afford it, he said, inas- 
much as the dress would have cost its own weight in 
gold. We have seen that acertain sort of silk manu- 
facture had been carried on in the isle of Cos before 
the time of Aristotle, who lived in the fourth century 
before Christ, and we may well wonder that seven 
hundred years should go by without bringing into 
greater familiarity a material all lovers of elegant 
dress were so desirous to acquire. Aristotle refers in 
his writings to silk, more clearly and more correctly 
than several authors who lived at later periods. He 
distinctly refers silk to a worm, the bombyx, where- 
as the opinion subsequently prevailed that it was a 
vegetable production and grew on trees. How such 
an opinion should have come about is easily compre- 
hensible. The silkworm makes its cocoon on the 
branches of trees, hence the cocoon might be easily 
thought to grow there. Aristotle gives no bad 
description of the silkworm when he calls it a horned 
worm, passing through several modifications, and 
making bombykia. Why Aristotle was more correct 
than later authors in respect to silk may be thus 
accounted for. When Alexander the Great set forth 
on his Asiatic conquests, he took with him a sort of 
scientific brigade, just as Napoleon did when he in- 
vaded Egypt. This brigade consisted of about a 
thousand men, whose sole duty it was to collect 
natural curiosities. They carried on their explora- 
tions wherever they went, and eventually brought 
home with them the materials of a rich museum. It 
was Aristotle who suggested this scientific brigade, 
hence it is no great wonder that Aristotle should 
have given a better account of many oriental pro- 
ducts than the majority of ancient naturalists. It 
would not seem, however, that even Aristotle was 
aware of the real country of the silkworm, which is 
China, beyond all controversy. 

During nine centuries following the period of 
Aristotle, silk is mentioned from time to time but 
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very incorrectly. Virgil, for example (Georgie 11), 
describes it as a fleecy substance growing on trees, 


** Vellera que ut foliis depectunt tenuia Seres.” 


Others describe it as a product of the bark of trees or 
flowers. Amongst all this mystery there is a certain 
glimmering of truth. No doubt some vague accounts 
had reached naturalists of trees with fleecy cocoons 
dependent from their branches. 

Pliny’s account of silk is very much under a cloud. 
In one place he tells his readers that the bombyx 
(silkworm) was a native of Cos, in another place that 
it was indigenous to Assyria. He also announces 
that the stuff which Roman women unravelled and 
wove, after the manner of the people of Cos, was 
a fabric made from a woolly substance combed by 
the Seres (Chinese ?) from the leaves of trees. 

From all this it follows that silk only found its 
way into Europe by small quantities at a time, and 
irregularly. Whence it came was unknown exactly; 
but all agreed in referring the place to some land 
in the far east, beyond India and Persia, to which 
the term Serica or Serinda, or land of the Seres, 
was vaguely applied. Doubtless this land was 
China, for independently of reasons founded on 
geographical indications, we have other and more 
direct testimony. In the second century, the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus despatched an ambassador to the 
land of the Seres, chiefly for collecting information 
regarding silk and improving the commerce in that 
article. The embassy proceeded by way of Egypt 
and India, finally arriving in China, as the Chinese 
historian, Vere-hoen-tung, records. The embassy 
failed in its object, the Chinese of that day adopting 
the same exclusive policy that has characterised them 
ever since. The very nature of silk was so veiled in 
obscurity, that the embassy on its return added 
nothing to the information regarding that material 
already known. 

Pursuing our outline sketch of silk, we pass now 
to the Byzantine, or Eastern Roman empire, which 
we shall presently find taking an important part in 
that diffusion of silk industry for which Europe has 
now become so celebrated. Byzantium was even 
more luxurious than the Western Imperial Rome, 
especially in attire, amongst the materials of which 
silk took pre-eminence. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
silk, however, was greater even than before, owing 
to the frequent wars which ensued between Byzan- 
tium and Persia, the commerce from China to 
Western Asia and Europe being thereby interrupted. 
In Justinian’s reign the price of silk grew so exor- 
bitant that there seemed a probability of its going 
out of wear altogether. The Emperor endeavoured 
to remedy this excessive dearth by an expedient 
common enough then as at later periods. He legis- 
lated in order to fix a price at which silk should be 
sold by the merchants, whom he accused of making 
usurious profits. The result was inevitable, and 
the very opposite of which he had expected. The 
importation of silk almost wholly ceased, when 
abeut this time silkworms’ eggs were brought to 
Byzantium by a very clever stratagem. Before the 
time to which we have come, Christianity had so far 
advanced that Christian churches and monasteries 
had been established in various parts of Central 
and Eastern Asia; Christian missions had even 
found their way to China, or the country of the 
Seres. Two Persian monks who happened to be 
attached to a Chinese mission, managed to unveil 
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the mystery of silk. -They proved that the material, 
though indeed collected from trees, as many ancient 
authors had asserted, was indubitably the production 
of a caterpillar. So soon as they were satisfied of 
this, the two Persian monks travelled to Constanti- 
nople, and communicated their knowledge to the 
Emperor. The intelligence was received with favour, 
and the monks were offered a large reward to return 
whence they had come, and bring to Constantinople, 
if possible, living specimens of the silk insect. To 
China the monks went, but how they should manage 
to bring away actual silkworms, which would have 
to be fed on mulberry leaves throughout the journey, 
did not seem so obvious. If they could not bring 
silkworms, they might bring silkworms’ eggs, and 
after much cogitation they hit upon the happy expe- 
dient of putting some of these eggs in the hollow of 
a walking-cane. This done, the monks turned their 
back on China, hastened to Constantinople, presented 
Justinian with his prize, and gained their own. In 
due time the eggs yielded caterpillars, the caterpillars 
spun silk, and the practical mode of winding it off 
was discovered after a few experiments. Fortunately 
it happened that many parts of Byzantine territor 
were admirably adapted by soil and climate for silk 
culture. The manufacture of silk now became an 
imperial monopoly, and it is worth while to note that 
no sooner had the Emperor become silk merchant, 
than he ran up the price above the highest figure 
to which it had ever attained, and to abate which he 
had passed a decree. During a period of about six 
hundred years, the European production of silk was 
wholly confined to the Eastern Empire, and to the 
inhabitants of Western Europe silk remained almost 
as great a mystery as before the Chinese expedition 
of the Persian monks. Its market value did not 
fall in any considerable degree, so well did the 
Byzantine rulers guard their monopoly. Just as 
Tyrian purple was embarrassed and hemmed in with 
sumptuary laws and other restrictive edicts, so was 
silk. How completely effectual these provisions 
were, may be gathered from the fact that even so 
late as the year 790, Charlemagne sent two silken 
vests as an appropriate gift to the King of Mercia. 

To Roger, King of Sicily, Western Europe is. 
indebted tor breaking up this monopoly. He invaded 
the Eastern empire, and overran its provinces. He 
plundered Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. He made 
prisoners of some silk weavers and sent them to 
Sicily, the climate of which island proved quite as 
well adapted to silkworm culture as any part of 
Byzantium. Twenty years had not gone by from 
the first establishment of silk culture in Sicily, before 
Sicilian silk tissues had become famous throughout 
Europe. From Sicily the culture extended to Italy 
and Spain, Spain having taken the precedence. We 
may remember that Southern Spain was at this time 
in possession of the Saracens. In Valencia and 
Andalusia, under Saracenic sway, the manufacture 
of silk long continued to flourish. Granada became 
especially celebrated for its silk, and when that 
province was conquered by Ferdinand, the silk 
factories were in full operation. Long after, whilst 
under Christian rule, Granada maintained its cele- 
brity for silken fabrics, and even at the present day 
Granada turns out certain sorts of wrought silk not 
made anywhere else in equal perfection. 

France now come. under notice in our historical 
sketch of European silk progress. Silkworms 
were first reared in France, and silk manufacture 
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commenced, during the reign of Louis m, who, 
having procured workmen from Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence, caused them to settle at Tours in the year 
1480, under very extensive privileges. The newly- 
imported industry, however, did not at that time take 
root, the manufacture not being successful, nor did it 
finally acclimatise itself upon French soil until the 
reign of Francis 1. 

In England the fashion of wearing silken garments 
by high people began soon after the Conquest, as 
may be inferred from the record, well attested, that 
in the year 1251, at the marriage of Margaret, 
daughter of Henry mm, with Alexander m1 of Scot- 
land, 1,000 English knights appeared in ‘‘ cointises ” 
of silk. Only the highest classes wore silk, however, 
and few amongst them. Very slow must have been 
the progress of silk in England, when we know that 
even Henry vu only wore silk stockings upon grand 
occasions, and his daughter Elizabeth when she first 
came to the throne was scarcely more fortunate. For 
many years her Majesty’s royal legs had never 
known the comfort of silk, when chance happened to 
cast a pair of Spanish stockings in her way. She 
liked the softness of the hose so much that hence- 
forth she would wear none else. Even later in the 
reign of Edward yi the fact is recorded that Sir 
Thomas Gresham presented his boy sovereign with a 
pair of silk stockings. 

The manufacture of silk was established in England 
shortly subsequent to the year 1585, by some silk 
weavers of the Spanish Netherlands, who were driven 
from their own country by the exactions and other 
cruelties of the Duke of Parma. He took Antwerp by 
stormafter an obstinate resistance, and for three days 
consigned the inhabitants to indiscriminate slaughter. 
The time of introduction of this industry to- England 
was fortunate. This country had just inaugurated 
her mechanical career in application to the industrial 
arts for which it has since remained so conspicuous. 
One of. our first native mechanical inventions of this 
sort was made by the Rev. William Lea, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and it was a loom for 
knitting silk stockings. At home the inventor 
received no encouragement, so he emigrated in disgust 
and took refuge in France. His invention, however, 
was soon applied by his own countrymen, and Eng- 
lish-made silk stockings became the envy of conti- 
nental nations. In respect to the manufacture of 
other articles of silk, we are indebted for their intro- 
duction to another memorable persecution, #.e., that 
consequent on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
one result of which was the asylum sought in Eng- 
land by certain Protestant French weavers. They 
established themselves in Spitalfields, and there 
commenced the manufactory of silk, for which the 
region all about Spitalfields and Bethnal Green 
attained a certain celebrity. The Spitalfields silk 
factories, however, are in bad case just now. Very 
little silk is woven there. For some reason our ladies 
prefer French silks, and our international treaty of 
commerce with France uffords facilities for obtain- 
ing French silks unknown to their mammas and 
grandmammas. As I look at the few last words 
of the last sentence, they seem to convey an equivocal 
meaning. What I wished to state was, not that 
English ladies were in the habit of purchasing silken 
goods unknown to their mammas and grandmammas, 
but that the aforesaid mammas and grandmammas 
had not the same facilities for obtaining French silks 
that English ladies of our own time—girls of the 
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period, let us say—have now. Of late years Switzer- 
and has taken to the manufacture of silk on a large 
scale. No first-class silk fabrics come from Swiss 
looms, but the goods are excellent of their kind, 
and marvellously cheap. 

With this notice I shall conclude our historical 
sketch of the progress of silk industry. When next, 
still on this theme, I take pen in hand, it shall be to 
explain in what way the delicate fibres of silk are 
got off the cocoons, and the mode adopted for the 
purpose of spinning and weaving. 





A BIRD’S-EYE GLANCE AT ROME. 


BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 


**Kocota, signor, eccola! Roma!” It was long 
ago, before railways bestrode the Campagna. I 
had travelled all night on the banguette of a 
diligence, getting into a sound sleep, as people 
usually do just before dawn, and now, when 
the early sun of a glorious summer morning 
shot and glinted through the blooming vineyards and 
silver olives of the hillside, down which by zigzag 
ways our dusty vehicle was lumbering, our driver 
roused me to take my first view of the city. The 
whole scene lay spread out, reaching to Tivoli and 
to the far snow-crested Apennines. A semi-trans- 
parent sea of mist lay in the hollows and brooded 
over the broad Campagna. The cupolas and domes 
of the city uprose through it like a cluster of shining 
islands in a summer sea. Presently the mist rolled 
off. The landscape cleared. Was that Rome in 
very deed—that city solitary amid broad miles of 
undulating moorlike waste? For a moment there 
swam before me a vision of Rome the Great, with 
its million-voiced life, diademed with temples and 
towers, all quivering in the sun. 


** With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 
Uplifted : here serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed ; there towers bedight 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars.” 


And I contrasted that visionary Babylon of the 
brain with the city I now saw for the first time. 
How shrunken and dishonoured, was my first impres- 
sion, yet how splendid in dishonour and decay! 
The circuit of the ancient walls was there. I could 
trace it. But then I remembered that old Rome 
overshot its walls far into the Campagna. Whereas 
it was now the Campagna that came inside the’ 
walls—barren hill, green earth. The roundness of 
youth and beauty had shrunken in, and the girdling 
line hung loosely about the city. 

The point on the hillside to which our vehicle 
had come was a capital one for a general survey, but 
too far off to particularise. We stopped at a rustic 
osteria to get breakfast. Lush creepers ran flowering 
and festooning over the door trellis. In the gloom 
within was a tumult of coffee cups and clamour for hot 
smoking supplies. Across the dusty road stood an 
old sarcophagus turned into a horsetrough, where 
two little dark-eyed peasant girls in scarlet petticoats 
stood dabbling. Water trickled into it from a green 
mossy runnel down the hillside amid tufts of starry 
cyclamen.: Nature was prodigal with fresh young life 
in decking this stony relic of the dead. I climbed up 
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and looked abroad. There was Rome, as I said, 
islanded in an expanse of waste. The Campagna 
seemed like some immense arena circled by -hills, 
peopled with funereal hollows, a vision that fell dead 
on the heart. It was an amphitheatre, but an amphi- 
theatre on the morrow of a festival—mute and 
sepulchral. Marbles gone, palaces in ruins, aque- 
ducts gapped in their long stride across the plain, 
like teeth in the jaw of a skull. The multitudes who 
had striven-were now silent. The gladiators were 
gone. The dead had been dragged off. The seats 
were empty. : The innumerable crowd lay mingling 
with the clods, forgotten, confounded. You felt that 
a whole world had perished off that spot—that those 
scant vestiges were mere suggestions of what had 
been. One thing I caught in that first look ; it was 
the’ line of the Appian road. 

The scattered wayside tombs—for it was of old 
the funereal street—were visible even from so far 
away. Once it swept in solemn magnificence up to 
the very gates of Rome. I could trace its course 
(trodden by St. Paul) straight as a dart across the 
Campagna, till it climbed the Alban hills and was 
lost on the horizon. Fancy followed to The Three 
Taverns, to Appii Forum, to its goal at the little bay 
of Puteoli. 

Let us fancy ourselves sitting together on the brow 
of the Janiculum (whence our sketch is drawn), with 
half an hour’s leisure and an ideal wand in hand, 
to hit each spot on the head. We are in the gardens 
above the Corsini Palace (11) on the wrong or trans- 
pontine side of the Tiber. Behind us are traces of the 
Aurelian wall, also of the gate whence, along the Via 
Aurelia, old Rome poured out of the city seawards. 
All is quiet now among the summer blooms of these 
terraced gardens—tranquil as the pretended moral 


aspect of Rome, which is the quiet of concentrated 


passion with every vent shut. Bright blue sky, a 
shimmer of purple distance on the domes of the silent 
city, the lulling murmur of bees, the babble of 
Pius’s fountains hard by (14)—which, in parenthesis, 
are fed by a full river of water brought into Rome 
by an old Augustan aqueduct from thirty miles away 
—impart a sleepy quiet to the scene. But in 1849 
this Janiculum where we are sitting was a very hot 
place indeed. Garibaldi’s strongest position was 
taken just here, and in the cross fires attendant on 
his gallant defence the French dropped their shells 
on the church of St. Pietro in Montorio, and blew 
away its steeple and tribune. The church of St. 
Pietro in Montorio occupies the supposed site of 
St. Peter’s crucifixion. 

First and foremost in point of interest we touch 
upon the Palatine Hill (29). This was the nucleus 
of all Rome. From this she extended her circum- 
ference till she took in the whole world. From the 
summit of the Palatine, Romulus, a simple shepherd 
boy, stood and watched his flight of birds of good 
augury, while Remus, from the adjacent Aventine 
(near 22), surveyed his own unsuccessful flight. 
Romulus became king. What changes have passed 
over those Latin fields since then! What a mystery 
still is Rome! The Cesars’ imperial seat was on the 
Palatine—hence the word palace. Augustus thought 
to build for time. But now the halls of the Cesars 
are a mass of stupendous ruins, cropping up amid 
the fresh bloom of terraced gardens and vineyards. 
Peasants till the ground. The hill was one and 
a-half miles in circuit, and the splendour of its 
crowning palace must be left to the imagination, 
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Napoleon m1 now possesses the Palatine, and his ex- 
cavations there have led to very interesting dis- 
coveries. 

The seven-hilled city. "Where are the seven hills? 
We have enumerated two, the Palatine and the 
Aventine. The Capitoline (35) was the high place 
where Rome embraced her heroes. It led up bya 
steep ascent from the Forum. On the highest spot 
was the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, where you 
now see the towers of Ara Celi flaming in the sun, 
approached by a long flight of marble steps. They 
keep the Santissima Bambino in that church: a 
jewelled doll of St. Luke’s fashioning, which works 
miracles, and has a coach of its own to ride about in, 
and theologians to attend upon it. The Bambino 
gets more fees from sick people, they say, than any 
doctor in Rome. ‘Titus, in the splendours of a long- 
drawn processional triumph, brought up the spoils of 
Jerusalem to the Capitol, the golden candlesticks, 
etc., and received there, all Rome making holiday, 
the solemn thanks of the 8.P.Q.R. Strangely 
enough, the Capitol was burnt contemporaneously 
with the Temple of Jerusalem. The hill is some 100 
feet high. It precipitously towered above some of 
the temples inthe Forum. Rienzi’s house was on the 
Capitol. The Tarpeian Rock is hard at hand, from 
whose steep traitors were hurled: That was the 
famous leap that ‘cured all ambition.” ‘There is a 
garden there now, and on the fatal edge wild flowers 
blossom, and speedwell and forget-me-nots peep out 


in tufts from crannies half-way down the cliff. It. 


looks as smiling and innocent as if blood had never 
been spilt there. The church of St. John Lateran 
(27) marks the slope of the Celian Hill, and the swell 
of the Esquiline may be roughly guessed from the 
spot marked (38), where St. Maria Maggiore stands. 
The Quirinal is indicated by the Pope’s palace (56). 
And, lastly, the Viminal, a difficult position to make 
out, lies between the Quirinal and Esquiline. It is 
rather a flat hill, and part of it is covered by ruins 
of the Baths of Diocletian, and the vineyards that 
spread abroad. 

These, then, are the famous seven hills included 
in the walls of Servius Tullius, from which Rome 
took the name of the seven-hilled city. In later 
times, of course, other hills were inwalled, Montes 
Mario, Vatican, Pincio, ete. The summits of the 
seven hills belonged to patricians, and were in those 
days covered with gardens and temples. Among the 
stifling lanes, choked-up alleys, and lofty houses of 
old Rome—for there were no streets then, in our 
sense of the word—these hilltops must have been 
as pleasant oases, where, full-breasted, the citizen 
might inhale the fresh sunset air, and look down 
on the fevered city. Save the Forum Romanum and 
the Circus Maximus, these were his only breathing- 
places.* 

About the Forum the chiefest of Rome’s recollec- 
tions gather. The steep of the Capitol fell into it; 
the Halls of the Cxsars towered over it; the splendid 


* The noise and din of Rome must have been almost as bewildering as 
that of London, torturing nervous students like Martial and quiet poets 
like Horace. The clattering of coppersmiths, the cries of vendors and 
buyers, wrangling schoolboys, itinerant cooks crying their hot meats, 
vociferating beggars, the muleteers squabbling with those who drove 
carts, the block of the street, and consequent entanglement of every- 
thing and everybody, by pompous funerals,—such was the Rome of 
Juvenal and Horace. Horace paints the natural history of the idler who 
strolls about the Sacred Way, looking at the bull players in the Campus 
Martius, gossiping with traffickers, and going in the evening to listen to 
the talk of charlatans.. It was in the Campus that horse races were held 
twice a-year; the Legionaries paraded for triumphal processions. The 
youth of Rome here wrestled and rode ; while skiffs skimmed down the 
river, and loaded barges toiled up against the current. 
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AA. The Tiber. 
BB. The Walls of Rome. 
1. St. Peter’s. 
2. Piazza and Obelisk of St. Peter. 
8. Palace of the Inquisition. 
4. Palace of the Vatican. 
5. Porta Angelica. 
6. Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo. 


7. Piazza dell Orologia, and Church of Santa Maria 


Valluella. 

8. Palazzio della Camellaria, or Court of Church | 
Chancery. 

9. Farnese Palace. 

10. Palazzino and Giardino Farnese. 

11. The Corsini Palace. 

12. Ponte Sisto. 

13. Church and Convent of St. Peter in Montorio, 





14. Fountain of Pius v. 
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slopes of the Palatine slid into it; the Sacred Way 
of Victors led in Triumph ran through it; clusterings 
of marble temples grew up all about it—a wilderness 
of them. It was the centre of legal and commercial 
business in Rome. 

From the Rostrum, a kind of open-air Westminster 
Hall, near the temple of Jupiter Tonans (33), the 
great causes were pleaded; a crowd spell-bound 
beneath, and groups on the marble steps of porticos 
within hearing. 

‘* Yes, and in yon field below 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep. 


The Forum, where the immortal accents flow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero,” 


The place of the Forum was in fact the common 
rendezvous. Gossips gossiped under its temple 
porticos in the sunshine. Idlers and braggarts col- 
lected in groups. Dandies and fashionables lounged 
along the Sacred Way, and aired their togas of the 
newest cut. Beggars basked on the marbles in the 
sun. Philosophers addressed select gatherings from 
steps and porticos. Plautus railed on the scandal- 
mongers and retired rich men he met there. There 
you might have met Horace, taking his afternoon 
muse on men and manners. Indeed, it seems odd as 
now you tread the pavement—for the very flags of 
the Via Sacra are still there, even the mended places 
and the fretting of the curb by carriages—to be able 
to picture him being buttonholed on that very Way, 
twenty centuries back, by the energétic and intrusive 
dandy who would not be got rid of, and who improved 
the shining hours in so ludicrously vexing the poet’s 
soul. ‘‘Ibam forte via sacra” (Sat. ix. lib. 1). Per- 
haps a more startling remembrance is, that the holy 
things from the Jerusalem temple passed captive 
over those very flags. ‘Titus’s Arch (32) on the 
Summa Sacra Via, the highest spot of the road, 
records that fact on its frieze. The sculptures on 
this, one of the most interesting of Roman monu- 
ments, are nearly perfect. You have there the 
authentic mouldings of the branched candlestick, 
the table, the silver trumpets, and other holy spoils, 
carved as being borne on men’s shoulders in triumph. 
The candlestick stood about six feet high, the table 
four feet. It is on record that the golden candle- 
stick was afterwards thrown into the Tiber during 
the flight of Maxentius, a.p. 312. It is not an im- 
possibility that it may even now turn up, and startle 
the dilettante world. How many a treasure might be 
fished out of that same old Father Tiber if leave 
were given ! 

From Titus’s Arch the Sacra Via runs in a gentle 
descent on to the Coliseum (30). We are still on 
ground teeming with recollections. Let us go back 
a few years. St. Paul was in Rome. Christianity 
was already recognised as a thing to be persecuted. 
Nero, emperor, from his housetop, had fiddled to the 
burning of Rome, in some drunken dream that he 
beheld Troy in flames. From out of the chaos he 
cleared a space, and built himself a lordly pleasure- 
house within a sling’s cast from this spot. The 
Golden House of Nero it was called. His colossal 
statue of bronze, 120 feet high, stood in the vestibule. 
Picture it, as high as a church steeple. That in- 
sufferable head and hard stony face must have 
towered over palace and temple, and have frightened 
half Rome. Gardens ran down to the hollow where 
now is the Coliseum. In that dip he made him an 
artificial lake on whose banks clusters of houses were 
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set to represent small cities. The slopes of the Celian 
and Esquiline adjacent were converted into vineyards, 
that the illusion of a country view might be complete, 
In this abode of magnificent wickedness was all that 
art could devise to produce pleasure: splendour of 

inting, ivory, gold, dark halls filled with the 
Sevtihent sculptures of Greece; banqueting chambers 
whose pierced and painted ceilings rained down odours 
on the fevered guests beneath. Hidden and flowery’ 
arbours on his terrace walks, where on some nights 
of revel Christians wrapped in pitch were burnt as 
beacons to light up the scene. Then, Nero said, 
he was at last ‘‘ beginning to live like a man!” 

He died. By-and-by the artificial lake was 
drained. Titus began building the Coliseum in 
its bed. Many thousand captive Jews are said to 
have been employed init. It seated 80,000 people. 
One hundred days did the dedication festival last, 
Combats of storks, combats of elephants, combats 
of bulls, combats of men. Five thousand beasts 
fought. Gladiators fought to the death. Finally 
a volume of water was let into the arena by 
sluices, and a combat of ships of war took place. 
Verily, that glut of spectators must have been 
sickened and drunk with blood. Fancy the noise 
of their shoutings, pealing from bank to bank in 
that myriad-lunged amphitheatre, as the dead were 
dragged off. People poured out between the acts 
to slake their thirst. An enormous fountain was 
erected outside the circus. It stands there now— 
the meta sudans. Bloody memories of Christian 
martyrs cling to that Flavian amphitheatre; Chris- 
tians butchered to make a Roman holiday. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, was brought expressly to Rome 
that he might be slain there. 

Not much more than half of the Coliseum remains 
now; for the popes quarried into it to build their 
palaces. The Farnese palace (9) (residence of the ex- 
king of Naples) is wholly a theft from the Coliseum— 


*¢ Arches on arches, as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands : the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of Contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, when the deep skies assume 


“* Hues that have words and speak to you of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument 
And shadows forth its glory.” 


The Coliseum, however, must have been a baby to 
the Cireus Maximus, vestiges of which still are mani- 
fest in the valley between the Palatine (29) and 
Aventine hills (22), the scene of the rape of the 
Sabines. The Circus Maximus existed in the time of 
the Republic. Julius Cesar rebuilt it, and the 
emperors till Constantine kept it in splendour. 
vast was it that one can hardly picture it in the 
mind. An oval, nearly half a mile long, by 900 feet 
broad ; seats for half a million of people, who, look- 
ing up, saw Ceesar’s Halls towering above them on 
one side, on the other those on the Aventine. It 
was chiefly for chariot races and foot races—the kind 
of circus St. Paul had in mind (Heb. xii. 1), whose 
cloud of witnesses spurred on contending racers to the 
goal. Down the centre ran what was called a spiné, 
or backbone, of narrow gardens, of fountains, and 
statuary, and the racers circled round it. Two Egyp- 
tian obelisks were planted at either end of the spins 
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Qne of them is now in the Piazza del Popolo (45), 
the other stands in front of the Lateran. ‘This last 
Constantine ha from Egypt, in a vessel of 300 
oars. Itis amonolith of granite, 105 feet high, weigh- 
ing 450 tons. Modern engineers might be put to the 
blush at this, who make a prodigious fuss of moving 
amass not a twentieth so heavy. The seatholders 
in the Circus Maximus passed in with small round 
ivory admission tickets. Some of these are still 
extant. They are carved with a conventional circus, 
and obelisk in the centre. 

The Broken Bridge (16), built by Scipio Africanus 
3.c. 200, from which Heliogabalus was cast into the 
Tiber, is now used—that is, the broken arches of 
it—to support a modern suspension contrivance near 
the old temple of Fortuna Virilis (19). 

The piers of the famous bridge Sublicius, familiar 
to us in Macaulay’s lay, which was kept by Horatius 
Cocles and his two brethren single-handed against 
the army of Porsenna, may still be seen when the Tiber 
is at low ebb near the spot marked (23). Next turn 
to (17) the mouth of the old sewer which drained 
Rome 600 years before Christ. It is built of such 
splendid masonry that even now it stands firm as when 
its foundations were laid. After the wear of twenty- 
five centuries it still faithfully serves the end for 
which it was built. 

The island in the Tiber (15) was sacred to Escu- 
lapius. The story is that about 300 B.c., in obedience 
to a Sybilline oracle, the Romans sent for Esculapius 
toRome. The ambassadors returned in a vessel with 
the statue of the god. A serpent was found hidden 
among the cordage. They took it for the serpent of 
Esculapius, and thought that the god had transformed 
himself into the ship they had travelled in. When 
they got up the Tiber the serpent escaped and hid 
himself among the rushes of this island. They then 
built a temple there and cut the island itself into the 
form of a ship, coating its sides with strong masonry, 
adding prow, stern, and all, so that of old it looked 
like a giant vessel in mid-stream. You can still see 
vestiges of this odd ship-like shell. 

Trajan’s column (36), erected a.p. 117, a noble 
work of art on whose spiral bas-reliefs of marble 
are carved no less than 2,500 human figures, is now 
surmounted by the bronze figure of St. Peter. The 
cast in plaster of a section of this column may be 
seen at the South Kensington Museum. 

The Pantheon of Agrippa (40), built 3.c. 27, isa 
circular temple elegantly proportioned—a poem of 
Corinthian columns, in Pentelic marble, surmounted 
by perhaps the most magnificent dome in the world.* 
Time seems to be at peace with the Pantheon. Spite 
of its age, it is as perfect as Westminster Abbey. 
Raphael lies buried there in an antique marble 
sarcophagus. 

By the gate of St. Paul, near the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius (25), who about the time of Christ mimicked 
the Memphis Pharaohs in this his sepulchre, is the 
English burying-place. It is a kind of grassy upland 
beneath the old Aurelian wall, where flowers and 
creepers luxuriate in southern wantonness over the 
memorials of English dead. 

‘*Pass till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 


Where, like an infant’s smile over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 


‘Endymion ”’ Keats is buried there, and Shelley. 





* A fine engraving of the Pantheon may be seen in the “Sunday at 
Home ” for May, p. 345. 


A BIRD’S-EYE GLANCE AT ROME. 
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The famous castle of St. Angelo (6), which is a 
prodigiously overgrown circular tower, so colossal 
that on its roof there has been built a whole village 


of houses, was erected by Hadrian, as a mausoleum 
to hold his ashes. 


* Turn to the mole that Hadrian reared on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 
Colossal copyist of deformity, 
Whose travelled fantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model doomed the artist’s toils 
To build for giants ; and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome.” 


While Gregory the Great (4.p. 580) was chanting 
his litanies in solemn procession to avert a pestilence 
then raging in Rome, he saw, or thought he saw, 
the archangel Gabriel standing on the top of this 
mole sheathing a formidable sword. This he 
imagined to be an intimation that the plague was 
stayed; which latter proving to be the fact, a huge 
angelic statue in bronze was thereupon cast and 
hoisted on the summit. During the middle ages, 
Hadrian’s mole served as a fortress for the popes. 
The French have taken to it in these latter days (it 
is so big that I believe a whole regiment can live on 
the roof). Their chief business, however, seems to 
have been to blow away powder in ecclesiastical 
salutes, for which, of course, guns of large calibre 
are indispensable, and to aid the papal pyrotech- 
nists in a biennial explosion of fireworks, which 
seem to stifle and choke St. Michael, who, at such 
times, ramps black and threatening (anything but 
angelic) against a background of fire. 

Of Papal Rome a mere glance must suffice. Its 
most interesting shrines are not easily manifest from 
our standpoint. St. Peter’s (1) of course is too 
familiar to require pointing out, likewise the adjacent 
Vatican. The former needs much knowing. 


‘¢ Enter ; its grandeur overwhelms thee not. 
And why? It is not lessened ; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, whereon appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality. 
Thou movest, but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance— 
Vastness which grows—but grows to harmonise 
All musical in its immensities, 
Rich marbles, richer painting, shrines, where flame 
The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which vies” 
In air with earth’s chief structures.” 


When Sixtus v moved the Obelisk (2) to its present 
position he found it a difficult undertaking. 600 
men, 140 horses, and 46 cranes were employed. It 
originally stood in the Circus of Nero, not very far 
off.* The ceremony was preceded by high mass at 
St. Peter’s, and the Pope pronounced his solemn 
benediction upon the engineer and his workmen. To 
facilitate matters, in the giving of directions it was 
ordered that no one in the crowd should speak, upon 
pain of death. Cranes, horses, and men then set to 
work. The hoisting began. Pull, pull—crack! The 
obelisk had ascended to within an ace of its position, 
but the ropes were not quite tense enough. Failure 
would have been certain had not a man in the crowd 
shouted in a voice of thunder, “‘ Pour water on the 
ropes !”? This was done, and successfully. The man 





* Caligula brought this Obelisk to Rome from On, the temple where 
Joseph’s father-in-law was high priest. Posstbly the old patriarch 
Jacob has looked upon it. Pliny gives a narrative of its voyage from 
Egypt to Rore. 
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came to-give himself up to death, but the Pope: 


ennobled: himginstead.., His descendants at Bordi- 
gher@ still‘grqwipalms for the supply of Palm Sunday 
in Rome.-  _—_- . o! esye 

The churches of Rome are inexhaustible, too long 
a subject to begin upon here. Strange as it may 
seem, their expression and sentiment is mostly pagan. 
Many, indeed, are built from the spoils of pagan 
temples. They are full of pompous roundings of 
vaults and domes, splendid with multi-coloured mar- 
bles, friezes, pedestals of jasper and agate. 
angels peep and point from behind screens, or above 
arch or altar, and little nude cherubs or loves fly 
abroad in all manner of impossible attitudes and 
confusion. Add to this,—the paintings, many of them 
gorgeous and beautiful exceedingly, but most sug- 
gestive of heroes and demigods, that glow from 
spandril or apse; add to this the suppliants who in 


the dim light kneel before twinkling shrines of the | 


Madonna ; add to this the dazzling solemnities of the 
altar service, where priests and pontiffs, robed and 
mitred, entangle themselves in intricate ritual amid 
clouds of sweet-scented incense wreathing up into the 
dome; and the pervading feeling—to an English- 
man at least—is, that he has, by some means or other, 
got bewildered in a dreamlife of the past, that with 
the initiated he has crossed the dread threshold of the 
inner temple, and is assisting at the mysteries of 
Osiris and Isis, and her infant Horus, in the Adytum 
itself. 





THE MISSING ONE. 


Turety years! Can it be possible that more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since we parted ? 
Even so. In August, 1839, my only brother bade 
adieu to the small family group, his widowed mother, 
two sisters, and aged grandmamma, who formed for 
him ‘‘Home!” Iwrite of a period so long gone by 
that I may fearlessly mention circumstances, and 
even some few names, without dreading to betray 
confidence or to give pain, for, alas! in thirty years 
a large proportion of our limited circle of friends 
has passed away. 

More with a view of its being useful to others, 
than with the slightest hope of my sketch being 
seen by him, I proceed to narrate a few incidents in 
the too-short career of my long-lost brother. 

Frank, impulsive, generous, sincere, he was ever ; 
nor do I recollect, even in childhood, a single instance 
of his wilfully disobeying his widowed mother. Of 
his father, Edward was too-young to have any remem- 
brance, for he was called away when I, the eldest of 
the three children, was little more than four years 
old. My mother had removed from London to 
Gravesend for her health, and dearly we all loved the 
country and its quiet pleasures. 

Edward was not a mischievous boy, albeit his 
frocks and pinafores, and by-and-by his jackets, 
bore sad tokens of a propensity that caused us all 
much sorrow in after life. Whenever he could get 
a scrap of wood, it was fashioned into something 
like a boat, which he would float in his saucer, or in 
the wash-hand basin, if no larger vessel were at 
hand. 

I have but little recollection of Edward’s school- 
boy days, except that once, I believe for practising 
his amateur boat-building during the hours of study, 
he got a long Latin imposition, which gave him a 
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perfect disgust to the language. It was an absurdly 
severe punishment for so young a child, and quite g 
beginner too. However, as usual, he confided his 
trouble to me, and I, though knowing nothing of 
Latin, tried my best to help him out of his difficulty, 

For the next few years we seldom met, except at 
the holidays, when our home was shared by Kate 
B , an orphan, whose grandfather was an old and 
respected friend of our family. Poor Kate was 
worse than an orphan, for her mother was dead, and 
her father was an unprincipled man. In consequence 
of the widowhood of her only sister, my mother had 
removed to Windsor, where my aunt, who had never 
seemed to me to have been young, conducted a ladies’ 
school; and there Kate B was placed by her grand- 
papa for a term of years, as he was going abroad, 

To us, Kate became almost as another sister, but 
to Edward she was something more—even the im- 
personation of his boyish fancies and the object of 
his boyhood’s love! Very little recked meny 
laughter-loving Kate of these sentiments; she was 
generally gay, almost always good-humoured, though 
she did now and then show a little pettishness, which, 
however, became her very well. 

During one of our summer vacations, a young 
Irish artist, with whom we had lately become ae- 
quainted, requested Kate to “sit” for the principal 
figure in a woodland scene he was painting, to which 
she consented, well pleased, and a very pretty gipsy 
girl she made, with her red cloak hanging carelessly 
on one side, her dark hair tossed wildly about, and 
her roguish dark eyes beaming brimful of merr- 
ment and mischief, as she reclined under a tree, 
O’Connor was engaged in lithographing some views 
of Windsor Castle and the surrounding country, and 
many an hour we all sat delightedly watching his 
labours. I suppose, in token of his appreciation of 
our admiration, O’Connor begged to be allowed to 
take miniature likenesses of my sister and myself, 
and, our mother consenting, we sat for them. He 
was a talented young man, and painted them beauti- 
fully on ivory. With my sister’s he succeeded very 
well, and with mine also, until it came to the finish- 
ing touches; and then he bedizened me with such a 
quantity of gems and absurdities, which had no 
existence save in his own imagination, that I indig- 
nantly refused to accept his offering, at which he was 
exceedingly vexed; and I have sometimes regretted 
my hasty decision, for the miniature would at least 
have served as a memento of those happy days of 
girlhood, now so very far removed and dim, as I gaze 
back down Time’s shaded vista ! 

Years passed on, Kate was removed from school, 
and summoned to join her grandpapa, Mr. B—, 
who had settled in Guernsey. She left us all with 
many regrets and protestations; but letter-writing 
was not then what it has since become, and I fancy 
that new scenes and fresh companions soon chased 
from her mind the recollection of those she had left. 
Edward, too, completed his educational term, and 
was placed in the counting-house of a good London 
firm, with a fair prospect of advancement before him. 
Occasionally his predilections for a seafaring life had 
shown themselves through all those years; but he 
knew that such a calling was very distasteful to us 
all, and especially so to his widowed mother, who had 
anticipated finding in her only son something of the 
stay and support she had lost when she had been 
deprived of her young and beloved husband, at the 
outset of life, many years before. ° 
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Sometimes, when talking of the future, Edward, 


would express a wish that he could go to sea, . but 
finding that we were all so averse to his following 
that mode of life, he seemingly acquiesced in our 
opinions—I suppose, because he would not pain us 
by a positive refusal to do as we wished ; and I feel 
sure he then meant what he said, for he was never 
insincere. And we all congratulated ourselves that he 
had certainly renounced all idea of following a career 
we so much objected to. But we were sadly mistaken. 
All at once came to us the startling intelligence that 
Edward had deft his situation, and had gone first to 
the house of his old nurse, who prevailed on him to 
go to his grandmother’s. The news came like a 
thunderbolt on my poor mother, who was alone, my 
sister and I being both absent at school—it is true 
my aunt was near, but she, albeit exceedingly well 
meaning, was made “of sterner stuff” than our in- 
dulgent mother, and counselled all sorts of harsh 
measures against the refractory lad who had so 
cruelly disappointed all our hopes for himself and 
for us. 

My mother decided to go to London at once and see 
Edward’s employers ; but previous to doing so she 
consulted her friends, the parents of William R ; 
who told her that their son, having chosen to follow 
the seafaring life, they had reluctantly agreed to his 
doing so, finding that remonstrance was useless, and 
thinking that when lads are coerced into following a 
mode of life distasteful to them, they seldom do 
much good, and that William had, as she knew, 
sailed some time. Partly convinced, but deeply 
grieved, she took her sad journey to London, and was 
quite overcome at meeting with her truant son. The 
lad’s affectionate heart was deeply touched by the 
sight of his mother’s distress, and he assured her 
over and over again, that he had tried hard to 
overcome his desire for the sea, but found it im- 
possible; he could not fix his mind on writing 
invoices and copying figures all day, and he feared if 
she refused her consent to his wish, that he should 
take some desperate step and start! 

My mother went the next day to Edward’s late 
employers. They spoke well of him, said that he 
was diligent and assiduous in the performance of his 
duties, which were evidently distasteful to him ; they 
were sorry to lose him, for he was steady and well- 
principled ; but they counselled her not to thwart 
his desires. Perhaps one voyage might sicken him 
of the sea, and then he might come back to them. 

Then my mother took Edward with her to see a 
kind friend, who held a good position in the Bank 
of England. At first the old gentleman was ex- 
tremely angry, for he had been the means of 
obtaining for Edward the situation he had lately 
quitted. But, at length, finding his remonstrances 
unavailing, he agreed that it was better for him to 
go to sea, and do his work heartily, than to dawdle 
through life in a listless manner—reminding him 
that he must expect to meet with many hardships, 
and concluding by saying, that as Edward did not 
look like one born to be hanged, he supposed he 
meant to try if he could get drowned. ‘The lad’s 
imgenuous, open countenance flushed at this, and he 
assured his good friend that, with God’s help, he 
would try to do his duty wherever he might be 
placed ; ‘but, indeed, sir,” he said, ‘‘I was not made 
for a quill-driver, or a counter-jumper.” The old 
gentleman smiled, and told him to let him know 
from time to time how he was going on, and thus 
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life, retained the kindest interestin him. .  .: . 

Other friends who were consultéd, on the matter 
concurred in Mr. B.’s_views; and my: mother 
was advised, as Edward really would go to sea, to 
have him regularly apprenticed. This was done, 
I believe, through the medium of the Marine So- 
ciety, and Edward, to his own extreme satisfaction, 
was articled to Captain Roberts, of the ‘ Richard 
Reynolds,” bound for the Mauritius. I think this 
must have been in the year 1828. 

Once, before he sailed, my mother and a friend 
went to see Edward on board his ship. He came 
to them black as a sweep, but assured them, never- 
theless, that he was quite happy, and enjoyed his 
new mode of life exceedingly. After this, great as 
were our grief and disappointment, we tried to meet 
the affair calmly, and prayerfully to commit our way- 
ward boy to God’s providence ; and certainly a special 
providence seemed to watch over the sailor-lad, 
which gave him favour in the eyes of his captain 
and the crew, and this his first voyage was, in many 
respects, a memorable epoch. 

Amongst the few passengers on board the ‘“ Richard. 
Reynolds” was an English clergyman, who had left 
his wife and family in the Mauritius, while he went 
to England on urgent business. Such trips were 
not as frequent in those days as they are now, since 
steam and electricity have worked their marvels. 
Something in Edward’s ingenuous countenance or 
respectful demeanour must have attracted the good 
clergyman’s notice, for he took every opportunity of 
conversing with him ; perhaps it was his reverential 
manner during the celebration of Divine service on 
board, which, when the weather permitted, was 
regularly held each Sabbath morning; for Captain 
Roberts was, what we hope is not now an unusual 
type of character, a Christian sailor. 

Previous to landing at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Edward’s good friend, the Rev. Langridge Banks 
(why should I conceal his name ?—a name that has 
ever been gratefully remembered by us), called the 
lad to him, and desired him, all the time that the 
ship should remain in port, to go to his house every 
Sunday, and join his family circle, an invitation 
which Edward thankfully accepted. So the recurring 
Sabbaths proved indeed holy-days to him; he used 
to start in time to join in the morning devotions of the 
family’ before breakfast, accompany them to the 
church services, share in their domestic duties and 
Sabbath recreations ; and, in short, he was made to 
feel perfectly at home by the good clergyman and 
his estimable family. And who can calculate the 
value of such a privilege to a youth, particularly a 
sailor youth, just launched on life’s tempestuous sea ? 
Edward often said that the remembrance of that 
happy time has frequently acted as a shield to him, 
when he has been far differently placed. 

This reminds me that on Edward’s return his 
mother asked him ‘‘what they did on Sundays? 
She hoped they had not to work.” ‘ Oh!” replied 
Edward, laughingly, ‘‘of course not; don’t we tie 
the ship to a tree while we go to church?”” When 
at home, Captain Roberts used occasionally to ask 
Edward to go and see him, at the house of his sister, 
Mrs. Reynolds, the wife of the other owner of the 
ship, after whom she was named. 

We fancied, after the second or third voyage, 
when he had experienced more of the roughnesses 
and vicissitudes of a sailor’s life, that Edward’s 
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enthusiasm for the sea was not quite so great as 
formerly; but this he never would allow. He 
always came to his home with pleasure, and was 
kindly attentive to his mother, and to us, his sisters, 
never betraying any wish for gaiety unless we could 
accompany him; but sometimes trying to shirk any 
social gathering, saying he was now too rough to 
join in such; but this we never suffered him to feel, 
if we could help it. 

A startling circumstance occurred at the period of 
which I write, which is. probably still remembered 
by many persons,—I mean the suspicious loss of the 
ship ‘‘Dryad,” in the Channel. The vessel was owned 
by the Brothers W , one of whom commanded 
her. Edward had shipped as second mate, the first 
mate being a person named Loose. On the passage 
round to Portsmouth, Edward saw so much that 
struck him as incorrect in the conduct of the captain 
and Loose, who were frequently confabbing together, 
that on the arrival of the ‘‘ Dryad”’ off Portsmouth he 
respectfully requested his dismissal. At first this 
was indignantly refused, and the captain threatened 
to put him in irons if he repeated his request. 
Nothing daunted, Edward observed that the customs 
and discipline of the ship were different from those 
of any in which he had sailed, and that, such being 
the case, he felt sure there would only be mutual dis- 
satisfaction; he therefore again, respectfully but 
firmly, demanded his dismissal. 

The captain and mate conferred together, casting 
sundry menacing glances at Edward, who quietly 
waited the decision. He told us afterwards that had 


they refused to allow him to leave, he should have 
jumped overboard, trusting to be able to swim until 
he could be picked up by one of the boats cruising 


about. However, they saw that he suspected foul 
play, and perhaps thought he might prove a trouble- 
some customer. 

The captain then approached, and asked Edward 
why he watched them. 

“IT am waiting your reply, sir; not watching;” 
answered Edward; upon which Captain W. 
knocked him down on the deck where they were 
standing, with a spy-glass which he had in his hand. 

Kdward rose, and again demanded his discharge. 

‘‘Throw your traps together, but you shall not 
take your chest,” said Captain W. , With an 
oath. 

Edward readily turned to obey the mandate, and 
Loose was sent with him to prevent k’m speaking to 
any of the crew. Edward collected the few valuables 
he possessed, made up a bundle of clothes, and was 
again hurried on deck ; when the captain swore that 
he would make him pay for his keep (grub, as he 
styled it) from the moment he came on board until 
then ; and he did. 

A sailor’s pocket is not usually too well lined at 
the commencement of a voyage, and Captain W *s 
extortionate demand reduced poor Edward’s stock of 
ready cash to two shillings. How, then, was he to 
get on shore? He hailed a boatman who lay near, 
and asked what he would put him ashore for. 

‘« Ten shillings,”’ was the reply. 

In few words Edward told his tale, said he had no 
luggage, showed the man his two shillings, but said, 
if he would take him ashore, he would then sell his 
watch, and give him the difference. 

The boatman consented; but Captain W— 
would not allow Edward to put off till the anchor 
was being weighed. ‘For you know, you young 
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spy,” he said, as he glared maliciously at Edward, 
“that if I had let you off sooner, you would have 
given information of your absurd suspicions yonder,” 
and he jerked his thumb towards the men-of-war 
lying off the Mother Bank; “now, would you not?” 

‘‘T scorn to tell a lie, sir,” replied the brave young 
fellow, as he jumped into the boat, followed bya 
volley of oaths and execrations from the captain and 
his mate. 

On landing, Edward proposed to the boatman to 
go with him to sell his watch, but the generous 
fellow not only refused, but forced back upon him 
one of the two shillings, and urged him to get some 
refreshment, which indeed he needed. 

Edward pondered long what steps to take, He 
had no outfit, nor the means of procuring any. He 
was glad to have saved his watch, for it had been his 
poor father’s, and he valued it highly; so he sold his 
quadrant, remembered the kind boatman in his 
prayers, along with his dear ones at home; stayed 
one night at Portsmouth to recruit, after the fatigue 
and excitement he had undergone ; and started the 
next morning to walk to London, seventy-five miles, 
only too thankful to be free ! 

And now occurred one of those strange coincidences 
which occasionally happen in real life. Business 
took my mother from Peckham Rye to the east end 
of London, where she had not been for years. She 
transacted her affairs, and was returning, when the 
figure of a young man in sailor’s dress, looking in at 
a print-shop window, attracted her notice. “If 
Edward were not at sea, I should think that was 
he,’”’ was her mental comment. 

At that moment the stranger turned round, and 
ah! it was Edward! Mother and son were almost 
equally astonished; and the first hurried greetings 
over, they adjourned to a friend’s house, where they 
could have a mutual explanation. Edward had but 
just arrived in London, having been four days i 
accomplishing his pedestrian journey from Ports 
mouth ; and not wishing to alarm us, he had decided 
not to come home till he had obtained another 
ship, and with this view he had placed himself a 
the ‘Sailors’ Home,’ an excellent institution and 
admirably managed. 

The event proved how correct were Edward's 
suspicions. In a few days after he left the ship, 
the ‘“‘Dryad” was scuttled, off the back of the Isle 
of Wight. I believe the crew escaped in the boat. 
There were but few steamers and no trains @ 
telegraphs in general use in those days. As the ship 
was under way before Edward was permitted to 
leave her, the miscreants evaded for awhile the fate 
they richly merited. The crew were picked up, and 
gave their version of the foundering of the ship, asit 
was called by the captain and mate. 

It was ascertained that the vessel had been heavily 
insured, and rumour spoke of unlawful doings 
board. In due time the two brothers W wer 
arrested, tried, and condemned to a long period d 
penal servitude; for the apprehension of the thin 
brother, Houston W: , areward of £100 was for’ 
long time offered, but I do not recollect hearing 
whether he were ever taken. The mate had bea 
sent out of the way, that he might not give evident 
against his employers. And so, for the time, end 
this scandalous affair! Edward’s loss had been ft 
him considerable, and not speedily meeting with 4 
berth, similar in position to the one he had been com 
pelled so summarily to vacate, he shipped as A.B. 2 
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one of Messrs. Green’s vessels, the ‘‘ Protector,” and 
continued in the same employ for some time. 

It was singular that the “Protector” and another of 
Messrs. Green’s ships, whose name I forget, in which 
Edward afterwards sailed, were both lost on a danger- 
ous reef of rocks, I believe to the south of Ceylon, 
with just a year between the two catastrophes, but 
Edward was not in either vessel at the time. 

When he returned from a later voyage, the un- 
welcome news of Kate’s marriage in Guernsey greeted 
Edward; he said little, but seemed annoyed. Our 
mother’s tender heart had always been much touched 
by the sufferings of the negro and other coloured 
races, and she counselled Edward to treat as fellow- 
beings any with whom he might come in contact, 
which he promised to do, and said, more than that, 
perhaps he would some day bring home a sable wife, 
and a troop of little darkies—as if he had thought, 
with Tennyson’s hero— 


‘*T will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race.” 


Fortunately, however, he never fulfilled his playful 
threat. 

Upon the whole Edward had enjoyed excellent 
health, and had gratified his desire of seeing foreign 
lands, of which from time to time he wrote us graphic 
descriptions. Once again he sailed to the Mauritius, 
and visited his first kind friend, the Rev. L. Banks, 
by whom he was heartily welcomed, and desired to 
renew his unrestrained intercourse with the family, 
whom he always remembered with grateful pleasure. 

At the end of about eleven years of voyaging, 
Edward acknowledged, what I believe he had for 
some time felt, that he was getting tired of the sea, 
and longed for a quiet berth on shore, and this a 
friend had promised to obtain for him in Calcutta. 

Edward came home in the early part of 1839, and 
was laid up for many weeks with a very severe 
theumatic attack, which for more than six months 
disabled him from going to sea. 

My mother had removed to Trinity Square, near 
the Tower of London, to a fine old house, with histo- 
tical memories, from which my beloved young sister 
was to be married on the 26th of August, 1839,—a 
day not then as memorable as it has since become, 
for Prince Albert’s name had not yet become a house- 
hold word in England. 

Edward had recovered, and arranged to join the 
“Windsor Castle,” belonging to his former employers, 
the Messrs. Green, and to the extreme regret of us 
all, the ship was ordered to sail early in August, so 
he could not wait to attend his sister’s wedding. It 
was, however, agreed between them, that as she and 
her husband, Mr. G. D. M. , were to sail for the 
Cape shortly after their marriage, Edward, in case 
he should be disappointed of the promised situation 
mn Caleutta, would join them there. This he never 
did; but from that time we have never seen him, and 
only heard of him indirectly. 

The transmission of ship’s letters in those days was 
tedious and uncertain; but as time passed on, and 
no tidings came from Edward, we grew uneasy about 
him ; especially when my sister, after a ninety-nine 
days’ voyage to the Cape (during ninety-four of which 
she was more or less indisposed), and a sojourn for 
some weeks at Cape Town, preparatory to settling at 
Algoa Bay, wrote to say that she and her husband 
had heard nothing of him, although they had made 
constant inquiries after him. 

It must have been late in the summer of 1841, 
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when, on returning from church one Sunday evening 
my aged grandmamma, my mother, and myself were 
told by the servant that a gentleman had called to 
see Mr. Edward P——. He had left his name, Mr. 
Gray, and promised to call the next day. Very-im- 
patiently we awaited the stranger’s visit; though, 
when he came, he could give us but little information 
about our absentee. Mr. Gray had formerly known 
Edward in Calcutta, and remembered him leaving 
his ship in 1839, and knew that he did no¢ obtain the 
situation that had been promised to him. He knew, 
also, that Edward had entrusted a small parcel, with 
letters, etc., to his friend Robert A——, with 
special instructions to him to deliver it himself to his 
mother and sister, who, he was sure, would give him 
a cordial welcome. 

Mr. Gray surmised that these letters would have 
told us Edward’s then position and future plans, 
as far as he had framed any; but he himself 
knew nothing more of him, as he had left Calcutta 
on a coasting voyage, from which he had only just 
returned from another port. Mr. Gray added that 
he knew Robert A was at home, and strongly 
advised us to see him at once, and learn what we 
could as to the fate of the parcel. 

Following Mr. Gray’s directions, my mother and 
I started the next evening, and after a long and 
unpleasant cruise in the unsavoury neighbourhood 
of the docks, we found the recreant Robert, who, 
when discovered, was actually wearing a waistcoat 
which we recognised as having belonged to Edward ; 
but as the latter had two alike, nothing was more 
probable than that he should have given his friend 
one. At first he denied having had any parcel de- 
livered into his charge by Edward, but when closely 
pressed he prevaricated, and at last admitted ‘‘ that 
he had had a small package, of the contents of 
which he knew nothing ; but that the evening before 
leaving Calcutta he had taken an extra glass with 
some friends, and lost the parcel !”’ 

‘“‘ Never mind the parcel,” we said, “only give us 
the letters, you are welcome to the rest.” 

Robert looked confused, but still persisted that he 
had lost the parcel, and so was ashamed to come 
and tell us; but he promised that when he went back 
to Calcutta, he would make inquiries about Edward, 
and if he heard anything of him he would let us 
know, which of course he never did. 

Our own impression was, that the parcel had con- 
tained money for my mother, and probably some 
presents for us, his grandmamma and sister, which by 
this heartless robbery were lost—and what was far 
worse, all clue to Edward’s future whereabouts was 
lost also. Our situation was cruelly painful; and if 
he had given us any address where to write to him, 
he must have thought our silence negligent and un- 
kind; and while we were using every endeavour to 
gain tidings of him, he may have thought us un- 
mindful of his very existence. 

We had before made what inquiries we could; 
but after this we caused advertisements for Edward 
P—— to be inserted in the Calcutta, Sydney, and 
other colonial papers; but without gaining the 
slightest information of our self-exiled one, nor have 
we, to this hour, been able to discover whether he 
still lives. 

Occasionally we have fancied that one or another 
of the same name, whom we heard of, might be he. 
When that dreadful catastrophe, the foundering of 
the steamship ‘‘London” occurred, a small vessel, the 
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“‘Qourier,” of Newport, South Wales, rode out the 
gale. The captain and owner bore the same name 
as our long-lost Edward; so I wrote to him, asking 
if he were the missing one. Captain P——’s short 
but courteous reply assured us that he was not; and 
he wished he could give us any information respect- 
ing him. Strange to say, Captain P. ’3 hand- 
writing was so like what my brother’s had been, 
that had I been called upon to identify it, I should 
unhesitatingly have done so. But as he had repu- 
diated the relationship, what could we do but 
acquiesce in his decision, and presume it to be 
correct. His signature, too, was D. P., and our 
Edward’s had been J. E. D. P.; still, I confess, I 
should have liked to see this Captain P. , but 
that could not be; we may probably never hear of 
him again. At intervals, during these long-past 
years, we have made similar inquiries, but always 
with the same want of result. 

A few months since, I wrote to a minister, whose 
name had frequently attracted my attention in the 
‘‘Christian World.” ‘In this case the Christian and 
surname both corresponded with those of our missing 
one; but again, the kind, almost friendly reply, 
demolished our hopes. 

Thus then the case stands. Scarcely a day passes 
that my aged mother (now in her eighty-sixth year) 
does not speak of ‘‘ her boy,” and long for tidings of 
him, and conjecture whether her dim eyes will be 
blessed with a sight of him before she is called 
home. How gladly he would be welcomed ! 

F. A. 
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Che Father and Child, 
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As up and down a shady place, 
I walked with melancholy pace, 
A cloud upon my heart and face 
Of sin and sadness ; 
Suddenly flashing on the view 
My little boy in white and blue 
Came running up the avenue 
With look of gladness. 


Il. 


And all a father’s love leapt out 

Instinctively, and clung about 

The child, subduing fear and doubt 
With tender yearning ; 

As if he had been sent to prove, 

By living sign, that higher Love, 

Which waits and watches from above 
Each son’s returning. 


IIT. 


Who made the eye, shall He not see ? 
The ear, shall He not hear? And He, 
Who, in creating, gave tome 

A father’s feeling, 
Shall He not feel ?—and kindly greet 
A son that weeps before His feet— 
With kiss of reconcilement sweet 

His pardon sealing. 


Iv. 


For one constraining cause alone 

That child was dear—he was my own— 

Spontaneously my love had grown ; 

- _ And how much rather 

Shall I, ‘‘the work of His own hand,” 

The yearning love of God command— 

Man He my prayers and tears withstand 
Who is my Father ? 


RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 
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Varieties, 


Merropouirtan Porice.—The number of the metropolitan 
police on the 1st of January, 1870, was 8,857,—-viz., 4 district 
superintendents, 25 superintendents, 246 inspectors, 934 ser- 
geants, and 7,648 constables. The cost in the financial year 
1869-70 was £818,316; but this includes a contribution of 
£62,000 to the superannuation fund. There are 2,330 men on 
the superannuation list. The expenditure includes an item of 
£8,439 for expenses incurred in the pursuit, apprehension, and 
conveyance of prisoners ; £1,256 expenses incurred in the con- 
veyance of naval prisoners and under the Contagious Diseases. 
Act. The parishes paid £534,428 in police rates, assessed upon 
a rental of £19,809,002. Both St. Marylebone and St. Pancras 
are assessed on a rental of more than a million, and St. George's, 
Hanover Square, on more than 1} millions. £203,039 was con- 
tributed towards the year’s expenditure from votes of Parlia- 
ment, besides £91,900 for special services of the police at the 
palaces, parks, and public offices and institutions in the metro- 
polis. £8,417 was received for special services to public 
companies, theatres, and individuals ; and £16,227 from pro- 
prietors, drivers, and conductors of public carriages. The 
expense of the metropolitan police-courts, £53,670, was paid 
from the public purse ; the fees and penalties levied, £16,032 
in amount, were paid over to the Exchequer. Twenty years 
ago the number of the metropolitan police averaged about 
5,500. The expenditure was under £400,000. 


Croprinc Dogs’ Ears.—At the last annual meeting of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Sir 
Edwin Landseer said that as a member of the society he had 
not been able to devote much time to the furtherance of its 
objects. The only meeting in connection with the affairs of 
the society he had ever attended was, he believed, one held in 
a police-court at Hammersmith. The question involved was 
the propriety and the cruelty of “‘ cropping” animals. He 
might say in connection with this ‘‘ cropping” case that one of 
the proudest moments of his life occurred to him one day when 
he was coming down Regent Street. He noticed a man with 
two handsome pups under his arms. The man looked and 
winked at him. He said to the man, ‘‘ These are not bad 


' animals.” The man replied, ‘‘ They can’t be matched.” He 


said, ‘‘They are not cropped.” The man replied, ‘‘ Landseer 
says they ought not to be cropped.” He (Sir Edwin Landseer) 
was exceedingly flattered by this. He felt that he had been 
the means of doing something towards carrying out the object 
of the society. There was one thing which he thought the 
society might with advantage pay attention to. He alluded to 
the cruelty which butchers practised towards calves. There 
was nothing more atrocious than this, and the only object was 
to give a fair complexion to the veal. 


Hartstorm At PuHitApELPH1a.—The American papers have 
recorded the occurrence of a most destructive storm on Sunday, 
the 8th of May. It is thus described by one correspondent :— 
‘* About 2 p.m. a thunderstorm was observed approaching from 
the south-west. The temperature was about seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit. As the storm came up it met an adverse air 
current from the north-east, and shortly afterwards another 
from the north-west ; so that for several moments the clouds 
hung in suspense over the city, but could be seen in most 
violent commotion. At 2.15 p.m. the north-western current 
gained the mastery, and the storm began moving in a south- 
easterly direction, while five minutes later rain began to fall. 
This soon turned to hail; and the hailstones, at first small, 
soon came as large as walnuts and hens’ eggs, and in enormous 
numbers. For fifteen minutes Philadelphia was treated to 
terrific fusilade of these huge hailstones, which made sad havoc 
among window-panes, skylights, hothouses, and conservatories. 
Fruit trees and shrubbery windows exposed to the north-western 
wind were completely riddled, while the streets were strewn 
with broken glass, hailstones, leaves, shingles, and rubbish of 
all kinds. The storm, which began suddenly, ended as quickly 
at 2.35 p.m. ; but in that time had broken half the windows in 
the city, and caused at least 500,000 dollars damage. Horses 
took fright from the pitiless pelting, and many persons were 
injured, while one man died from fright. The average size of 
the hailstones was one and a-half to two inches in diameter, 
while one is reported that was eleven and a-half inches in cit- 
cumference and weighed seven ounces. They were beautifully 
formed, being conglomerations of smaller hailstones frozen 
together.” 
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